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Registration: A Symposium 


WE print in this issue four statements on the important subject of Regis- 
tration. This is done at the request of the Committee on a Register of 
Qualified Librarians, whose convener, Mr McEldowney, was responsible 
for the selection of the contributors, who are all members of the Committee 
It was apparently the view of the Committee that the professional member- 
ship of the Association was not entirely convinced of the desirability or 
necessity of formulating a Registration scheme at all, apart from the merits 
or otherwise of any particular set of proposed rules. It is our own view 
that members in general have tended to treat this matter with some degree 
of apathy—that at any rate is the impression left by branch discussion in 
Wellington and at the meeting of the Professional Section at Conference 
earlier this year. It seemed that while various points of detail were debated 
with some energy, the general principles of registration and the reasons 
for it were unappreciated. It is unwise to invariably assume that silence 
gives consent, and we are happy to be able to provide this opportunity for 
general discussion of registration—a discussion which we hope will be a 
continuing one. 
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Various points of view are expressed in the four articles below. Mr 
McEldowney recapitulates the history of registration proposals, discusses 
the work of the Committee and outlines the present proposals it has in 
mind. In a brief statement, Mr Alley gives two very cogent reasons for 
registration, and, incidentally, raises once again what we believe to be an 
important, though not necessarily related matter: ‘a national scheme for 
subsidizing local authorities employing professional library staff.” Mr 
O’Reilly provides a fully-reasoned statement of the case for registration, 
and, indeed, for the particular proposals now entertained by the Commit- 
tee. The final contribution from Mr Collins expresses, not the opposite 
point of view, but rather the current doubts of one who has been somewhat 
sceptical of the whole scheme while at the same time playing a part in its 
detailed drafting during the past eighteen months. 

We must ourselves confess to some hesitation about the wisdom of 
embarking on registration at the present time, while conceding the argu- 
ments put forward in its favour, especially that it will lay the foundation 
for the firmer establishment of librarianship as a profession in this country. 
One concrete suggestion we wish to make now is that the Committee having 
since the last circulated draft revised its scheme to omit the ‘economic’ 
conception of the Fellowship, it might be better to drop this side of the 
scheme completely at the present time, and provide a single charter on the 
lines of the proposed Associateship, and simply designate those who are 
awarded or elected to it ‘Chartered Librarian’ or ‘Registered Librarian’, 
without adding to the multitude of initials so popular today. One reason 
for this is that considering the nature of the Fellowship now proposed, and 
the relative age of those occupying senior posts in the library world, it 
may be doubted whether the introduction of an additional charter as a 
‘high honour’ is yet warranted. If this section were now to be omitted, a 
Fellowship could later on be grafted on to the registration scheme without 
much difficulty. Admittedly, the composition and nature of the ‘Creden- 
tials Committee’ would then require further discussion. We feel that this 
change, however, might make the whole scheme more commendable to 
the generality of the Association’s membership. 

‘The genarality of the Association’s membership’—this phrase reminds 
us that in this issue is a statement showing that the Association has, or had 
In 1952, 353 personal members; yet frankly we doubt whether more than 
one-third of them at the outside have discussed this matter or seen or 
heard of any draft scheme of registration. That connotes (a) apathy on the 
part of those living in the larger centres, where there are branches to 
discuss these matters and (b) the scattered nature of our membership. 
However, this issue of New Zealand Libraries will at least tell them all 
about it from different points of view, to which the Hon. Editor has now 
added his small piece, although he originally set out to do no more than 
introduce the symposium and to call attention in particular to the closing 
sentence of Mr Collins’ contribution: ‘Meantime the correspondence 
columns of New Zealand Libraries would provide a useful means, comple- 
mentary to branch and other discussion, of exchanging and developing 
our opinions.’ These sentiments we fully share, and invite all who have any 
opinions on this important issue to write their piece for NZL, and so share 
them with other Assoociation members. After this, there will be no excuse 
for anybody saying that a registration scheme is being foisted on them by 
a minority. This symposium sets out the whole position fully, clearly, 
frankly, and, we think, fairly. 
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THE WORK OF THE REGISTRATION 
COMMITTEE 
W. J. MCELDOWNEY 


THE question of compiling a register of qualified librarians was raised by 
the Otago Branch at the 1947 conference. The Branch’s remit was not then 
approved, but the Training Committee suggested in February 1948 that 
the time had come for consideration of the establishment of a register. At 
the 1948 conference, Mr J. Barr spoke on certification and registration, 
and Mr G. T. Alley mentioned the part that certification plays in the 
Ontario scheme of subsidies. Their addresses are printed in New Zealand 
Libraries, June 1948. 

There was further discussion in the Training Committee in September 
1948, when the committee felt unable to make any recommendation. 
Difficulties were felt to be ‘decisions about the qualifications required for 
registration, recognition of libraries in which practical experience would 
be accepted, the implications of granting certificates of varying status, and 
the relation between qualifications and salaries.’ 

Then came a period of waiting for the publication of the Who's Who in 
New Zealand Libraries, which it was thought might form the basis for a 
register, and the next step was taken by the Training Committee, which 
reported to Council on 26th February 1952: ‘Register of Librarians. The 
Committee discussed briefly the proposal with regard to a register of 
librarians which is to be discussed by Council, and felt that the time had 
now come when the proposal could be put into effect.” Council then 
expressed general approval of the following principles: 1. That registra- 
tion is desirable; 2. That the N.Z.L.A. should maintain the register 
(cf. certification by Minister of Education, Ontario); 3. That only members 
of the N.Z.L.A. should be eligible for registration; 4. That a registration 
fee should be required. 

The new Council on 29th February 1952 set up a Committee on a Regis- 
ter of Qualified Librarians, ‘to report on the setting up of a register of 
qualified librarians and on all matters incidental to publication.’ The 
members, decided later by the Standing Executive Committee, were: W. J. 
McEldowney (convener), G. T. Alley, A. G. W. Dunningham, C. W. 
Collins, A. L. Olsson, R. N. O'Reilly, and the President and Hon. Secret- 
ary, ex officio. 

The Registration Committee, therefore, inherited a fairly definite feeling 
that a register was desirable, but a rather vague idea of how it shoild be 
compiled and maintained. While it was considering how best to tackle the 
problem, one of its members produced a draft set of rules for a register, 
which the other members seized on as something concrete that discussions 
could be centred on, and as successive drafts of rules are what other 
members of the Association have seen of the work of the committee, it is 
worth considering the value of the approach to the subject that they made 
possible. 

The rules, as they were first drafted, were quite a shock to members of 
the committee, but they did represent an attempt to provide answers to 
all the problems that would arise when the work of compiling a register 
began. They made possible a workmanlike meeting of the committee in 
August 1952, and the second draft which resulted from that meeting, 
when it was sent to Branches and Sections, gave rise to a stream of sugges- 
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tions which were discussed by the committee in February 1953. After 
radical alterations had been made as a result of all those discussions, 
Branches and Sections were recently given an opportunity to examine yet 
another draft, and the committee was able to make further alterations 
(some of them quite important) when it met in August 1953. 


CURRENT DRAFT SCHEME 


The Committee now feels that it has made substantial progress in 
formulating an acceptable scheme. Its present suggestion is that only one 
type of charter, to be called an Associateship, should be conceived as 
having economic significance in that the Association would stand behind 
it as the appropriate qualification for all positions of professional status; 
there would, in addition, be a Fellowship, to be awarded as a high honour. 

To be elected an Associate, a candidate would have to be 24 years of 
age, to hold the General Training Certificate of the Association or other 
approved library qualification, and to have completed four years’ satisfac- 
tory library service after the obtaining of the qualification, reducible to 
three years where the qualification is the Diploma or Certificate of the N.Z. 
Library School (or equivalent). A Fellowship would be reserved for a 
person of at least 30 years of age, who had held with distinction for at 
least three years a New Zealand library post of professional status, and 
who had either made some noteworthy contribution to the theory of 
librarianship or materially advanced the practice of librarianship. Charters 
would be awarded only to financial personal members of the Association 
or financial limited members of the Professional Section, and would lapse 
with lapse of membership, except in the case of normal retirement. 

Special provision would be made for people already in positions of 
responsibility who might not have all the prerequisites for a charter. The 
suggested fee is three guineas for a charter; no further fee would be taken 
from an Associate who was elected a Fellow. 

A vital part of the scheme would be the credentials committee, which 
would be responsible to Council for examining the eligibility of candidates 
and for recommending persons for election. In particular, it would have 
to define the terms ‘with competence’ and ‘satisfactory library service’, 
and upon its early decisions would rest the reputation and standing of the 
register. It would be empowered to seek additional evidence to that 
supplied by the candidate. 

I have given here a summary of the main points of the committee’s 
present proposals. Those who have followed the successive drafts will be 
aware that the rules are set out in much more detail and that there are 
numerous machinery clauses which I have not mentioned. The committee 
thinks, however, that it is now necessary for the Association to look up 
from the detailed rules and think about the general principle. As a result 
of the very willing work done by Branches and Sections of the'Association, 
and in particular by the executive of the Professional Section, the commit- 
tee has been able to mould its proposals to Association opinion; an 
equally good result is that members of the Association should now know 
what a registration scheme will involve, and should be able to decide, with 
greater certainty than was possible eighteen months ago, whether it wants 
such a scheme. 

The committee has suggested, and Council has agreed: 1. That the 
question of the institution of a Register should be discussed at a Con- 
ference session in February 1954 (a suitable remit would be devised by 
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members of the committee); 2. That the present committee should be 
re-constituted in February 1954; 3. That Council should decide at its 
mid-year meeting in 1954 whether to endorse the committee’s detailed 
proposals; 4. That, if Council does so decide, it should place the proposals 
before the 1955 Annual Meeting, together with any necessary amendment 
to the rules of the Association. 

The papers which are printed in this issue of New Zealand Libraries have 
been designed to start the general discussion which will reach its climax 
next February. 


THE DESIRABILITY OF REGISTRATION 


G. T. ALLEY 


I BELIEVE that Mr McEldowney’s report on his committee’s work dated 
18th August 1953, is a real advance towards the achievement of an accept- 
able scheme for registration. Because the committee, acting quite correctly 
and in good faith, following its instruction from Council early in 1952, 
prepared detailed rules to give effect to the proposals, a significant result 
has been that doubts have sprung up in some minds about the desirability 
of registration at all. But we now have a carefully drawn up programme 
which provides for (a) the all-important general discussion at conference 
of registration as an Association project, (b) attention to drafting the 
necessary rules, and (c) final approval by Council and Annual meeting in 
due course. The horse seems now to be, if not between the shafts of the cart, 
at least in position for the shafts to be lowered—or raised. Yet for some 
time it has seemed that the cart has in fact been before the horse. 

Do we want Registration? I think we do, for two main reasons. A 
reason which has been active in the minds of many people is that registra- 
tion would provide a firmer basis for the acceptance by the community of 
librarians’ professional status than can be expected from courses of 
training alone. It is obvious that the time which would be required in 
further ‘in-service’ training after formal training had ended and before 
registration, would help to detach from the professional body-politic the 
temporaries, the better-placed-elsewheres, and the unhappys. It will be 
generally agreed that no humanly devised system of selecting people for 
jobs can be infallible. Nor can the ability to learn and to reproduce the 
data and symbols of learning be completely correlated with the ability to 
tackle new ‘on the job’ situations, or even to perform library tasks at any 
given level of complexity. 

Registration also seems to me to be desirable as a necessary step towards 
‘certification’, which is, in some countries, used as a means of assessing 
professional qualifications in relation to state requirements or govern- 
mental subsidy for the employment of qualified people. The problem here 
is mainly that of the too small public library unit and the need for help in 
providing salaries for trained staff in places where local resources cannot 
be expected to be able to do so unaided, The system of subsidies operating 
in Ontario Province in Canada was described at the Napier Conference of 
the Association in 1948*, The existence of a smoothly operating registra- 
tion plan, controlled by the NZLA, would be very important and helpful 


*New Zealand Libraries 11:134-6 Je ’48. 


Mr Alley is Director, National Library Service, Wellington. Honorary Secretary, 
NZLA, 1942-1952. 
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in any national scheme for subsidising local authorities employing pro- 
fessional library staff. 


THE CASE FOR A REGISTER OF LIBRARIANS 


R. N. O’REILLY 
LIBRARIANSHIP is a profession in the same sense in which medicine, law, 
the church, architecture, accountancy, engineering . . . are professions— 


it is a vocation where special knowledge is used for the benefit of others. 
It has its own principles, standards, practices, ethics and traditions. These 
are not readily assessible from the outside, but failure to work by them 
constitutes a grave abuse of the trust reposed in librarians by the public. 
Ignorance and charlatanism are just as much to be avoided in dealing 
with the source materials of learning and culture as they“are in taking care 
of our physical health. 

Not all library work is professional; in fact, a large part of it comprises 
routine tasks with about the same level of difficulty as shop or office work, 
but the routines must first be prepared by those who understand the comp- 
lex objectives of the library, and who have the technical grasp to ensure 
that, collectively, the routines are the necessary economic minimum for 
effective service. Routines must be constantly watched and adjusted to new 
developments of policy or new factors in the library economy. The nature 
and variety of professional as against non-professional library work has 
been sufficiently dealt with in the Standards of Appointment (now officially 
endorsed by the NZLA Council.) Here it is only important to note that 
the professional part of library work is the responsible initiating, guiding, 
and evaluating part, depending on special knowledge. The problem is 
whether we can formally recognise and demarcate the library workers with 
this knowledge, in the same way as engineers are recognised and demar- 
cated from the draughtsmen and clerks in their offices. This process is 
called registration since those (and only those) whose names are recorded 
in an official register are regarded as qualified and permitted to practice 
the profession. Outside recognition can only be expected if the require- 
ments for registration are such as to give a guarantee to the public that all 
those registered have the knowledge and the integrity they rely on. But 
until we ourselves make the proper distinctions we cannot blame the public 
or library authorities, for thinking anyone is a librarian who has done 
library work. 


REQUIREMENTS OF REGISTRATION 


The general requirements of registration in the recognised professions 
are:- 


(1) a high minimum standard of general education, 


(2) full-time specialist education at or up to a higher university level 
(four, five or six years post-matriculation), 


(3) a period of several years of professional apprenticeship or cadet- 
ship under regulated conditions. 


(Usually there are also requirements of minimum age and of membership 
of a professional association which need not detain us here. Any breach of 
professional ethics results in expulsion.) 

Mr O'Reilly is City Librarian, Christchurch. 
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In New Zealand we are able to provide specialist library education 
through a year’s full-time professional course at the Library School. The 
usual prerequisite (that for the Diploma) is a university degree, so that the 
standard is roughly that of 4th-year post-matriculation. Thus the first and 
second requirements are met. It is true that the Certificate does not require 
a degree, though it is for many purposes regarded as the equivalent of the 
Diploma. This should not, however, be a weakness provided that the 
syllabus continues to make no concession to those without degrees. In 
fact, it is a source of strength. For it allows for the ‘natural’ librarian— 
the talented assistant whose continued emergence has prevented the pro- 
fession in America, committed to the degree-plus-library school approach, 
from consolidating its own registration schemes. The ‘natural’ librarian 
can be discovered in New Zealand through the General Training Course 
(which provides training to the semi-professional level needed by senior 
assistants) and he or she can then be assisted towards full professional 
status via ‘Cert.N.Z.L.S.’ It has been shown in practice that there are 
people who are quite capable of ‘footing it’ at the School with university 
graduates, and we can expect to find them in like numbers in the future. 
The two-fold New Zealand approach, then, can be regarded as adding 
flexibility without undermining the essential educational standards of a 
profession. 


The third requirement—that of a period of professional apprentice- 
ship or cadetship—will need the co-operation of individual libraries 
(librarians and authorities) if it is to be provided in a thoroughly satis- 
factory manner. But the libraries which now employ Library School 
graduates are endeavouring to use their professional education and to 
assess their potential value for higher duties. This is all that is essentially 
involved in cadetship, but once a registration scheme was in operation 
certain classified posts would crystallize out as requiring registered 
librarians, and others as providing satisfactory conditions in which the 
term of cadetship could be served. In terms of the new Standards of 
Salaries for Public Libraries* the four steps from £495 to £605 (minimum 
and maximum for ‘Assistants with Dip. or Cert. N.Z.L.S.’) could easily 
be envisaged as constituting a suitable period of cadetship. Positions 
where salaries above £605 are called for in the Standards (together with 
a few below this mark where a concession is made for smaller libraries) 
are those here thought of as the posts of full professional status which 
should require registered librarians. (At the Canterbury Public Library 
such a classification is already in existence, and only those who have 
satisfactorily served the equivalent of such a cadetship after obtaining their 
Library School qualification are eligible for the fully professional posi- 
tions. If this arrangement could be made general it would assist the 
working of registration. Something like it, however, would probably 
become general once the scheme was in operation.) 


THE PRESENT AN OPPORTUNE TIME 

With the School completing its eighth year there are sufficient trainees 
who have also served their cadetship to make registration possible now. 
A little reflection will indicate that the need for it is greater with each 
passing year, since a specialist educational qualification not subject to 
the subsequent test of satisfactory cadetship is a source of confusion. 


*New Zealand Libraries 16:111-13 Je ’53. 
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The profession needs those with specialist education, but not all those 
with specialist education have the requisite practical aptitude. Further- 
more, librarians who entered the profession before the Library School 
was properly under way, stand in an uneasy position in relation to those 
with their Diplomas and Certificates. (They include many who have 
lectured at or otherwise assisted in establishing the School!) Their status 
needs the affirmation that registration would bring, and in all equity 
theirs is the prior claim. Registration is needed on both sides to round 
off the process that started with the establishment of the School. 

Within the ranks of our senior librarians there are people whose long 
service to the Association, the work they have put into raising the stand- 
ards of librarianship, and their complete integrity, have won them general 
esteem. The Association could well entrust to them the task of preparing 
a list of recommended librarians for what I shall now eall ‘A.N.Z.L.A.’ 
(Associate of the N.Z. Library Association) to be registered as such. As 
a preliminary step, Council could award, on a very conservative basis, 
a certain number of Fellowships (F.N.Z.L.A.) to such librarians. Such 
an honour is customary in the other professions, which look to the 
Fellows to safeguard their standards generally, and particularly to ad- 
minister the machinery governing the induction of new professionals. 
Our own first Fellows could then be constituted into a committee which 
may be called a ‘Credentials Committee.’ 


PROCEDURE IN ELECTION OF ASSOCIATES 


The appropriate procedure to be followed by such a committee would 
appear to be along these lines: first, those with Dip. or Cert.N.Z.L.S. 
and, say, three years’ subsequent library work would be considered and 
anything of relevance to their worthiness for registration as Associates 
examined by the committee. The main thing to establish would be that 
those considered were satisfactorily engaged on work of a professional 
kind (whether or not they were in positions that could be regarded as 
having professional status). These would be listed and recommended for 
*‘A.N.Z.L.A.” Then librarians without the Library School qualifications 
would be considered and compared with those in the first list. Generally 
speaking, those who held the positions it was desired to reserve in future 
for registered librarians would be recommended and others who at that 
time were in line for promotion to such positions would need also to be 
considered. The committee would have in mind all the time the res- 
ponsibility of the positions for which ‘A.N.Z.L.A.’ would in time be a 
stipulation. 

In making the recommendations for the first registrations, however, 
it would seem to be better to be a little generous, because the operation 
of the scheme over the years that stretch before us will bring the desired 
increase in standards of recruitment by itself. It would be unjust to penal- 
ize anyone now to ‘hurry up’ the achievement of sure future benefits. 
It would be also desirable to cause no administrative bump. If the point 
is well taken, the initial register would be compiled so as to make virtu- 
ally no difference, in prospects of advancement to professional status, 
to anyone who now had prospects of such advancement. Other professions 
undertook the same sort of preliminary shaking down—accountants only 
a generation ago. It should be once for all time, and thereafter only very 
special cases could be exempted from the rule of professional education 
plus cadetship. 
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It appears essential, for constitutional purposes, to reserve the formal 
election of the recommended Associates to Council. It also appears highly 
important in practice that Council should not act without the recom- 
mendation of its credentials committee of Fellows, once it has set the 
ball rolling by appointing such a committee. Such a procedure, however, 
is orthodox enough in large composite bodies like our own Association. 

The addition of future Fellows should likewise be done only on the 
recommendation of this committee, who could be trusted, without elabor- 
ate rules or prescriptions, to keep the total body of Fellows select, so 
that it would remain the highest honour within the profession. On reflec- 
tion, it seems that no purpose can be served by attempting to follow the 
English system, by making the Fellowship an economic matter. Any 
professional position should be open to an associate and our Standards 
of Salaries should stipulate ‘A.N.Z.L.A.’ clearly for all such positions. 
There should, however, be no protests if an Associate obtained a high 
position over a Fellow, whereas the Association could, and definitely 
should, protest (once registration was a going concern) if a professional 
position was given to an unregistered person. This, in fact, is the crux of 
the whole matter of defined professional status that the scheme is designed 
to achieve. The significance of the high honour of the Fellowship would 
lie rather within the profession. It should not figure in Standards of 
Salaries or dealings with authorities. On this basis authorities would, in 
all probability, be immensely gratified if their librarian was so honoured, 
and, without pressure on our part, Fellows would be sought after for 
many top positions. 


SECURING RECOGNITION OF REGISTRATION 


The final step would be a campaign to obtain effective recognition of 
the Associateship by library authorities. We should accept the fact that 
this will be protracted and that any premature attempt to enforce recogni- 
tion would be foredoomed to failure. For some time authorities would 
gradually become aware of the ‘A.N.Z.L.A.’ and (‘F.N.Z.L.A.’) in the 
same way as they are gradually becoming aware of training qualifica- 
tions by considering them in relation to appointments. Educational cam- 
paigns could be instituted early, and then should come protests where 
the larger library authorities failed to recognize the Associateship. Later— 
how much later it is impossible now to foresee—we should take the more 
stringent steps suggested above. But we shall never be in a position to 
take effective steps of any kind until we have first constituted a proper 
qualification around which to take them. 

Such, then, is a registration scheme as one librarian sees it. It is already 
embodied in a set of draft rules that appears generally satisfactory and 
ready for circulation, discussion, amendment and (one hopes) formal 
adoption, if the Association generally is clear and happy about the 
principles and general approach set out here. There is nothing revolu- 
tionary about it, the pattern having been set by other professions and 
confirmed by their success. It appears to avoid the weaknesses (insuffi- 
cient standards of general education, no insistence on full time specialist 
education and undue stratification of the profession by two levels of 
economic charter) of the English registration scheme, and the difficulty 
of the ‘natural’ librarian which has made registration so difficult to 
achieve in America. It should ensure the continued influx of suitable 
university graduates into the profession, while correcting the weakness 
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which overloads their Diploma qualification beyond its legitimate capacity, 
by putting it into its right place in a wider professional recruitment 
scheme. The ambitious and able assistant would still be able to gain 
professional status, via the Certificate of the School, but the existence of 
a large body of non-professional library workers would no longer confuse 
employing authorities as to who were and who were not ‘librarians’. It 
should therefore simplify the task of employing authorities in selecting 
librarians and demonstrate to them and to the outside world in general 
that we can take all proper steps in the interests of progressively rising 
standards of librarianship (and of library service generally). It should 
provide incentives and stabilize library employment. It may even bring 
material rewards. Given the goodwill and commonsense that have 
characterised the efforts of the Association generally, it can be established 
within the next year or two with equity and to generat satisfaction. 


SOME DOUBTS ABOUT REGISTRATION 
C. W. COLLINS 


Tuis contribution to the symposium on registration will, I fear, be a 
somewhat ignoble one. It is written by one who has no strong views either 
way, who has probably annoyed several of his friends already by seeming 
able to see from their point of view and then using arguments to the 
contrary, and who has unwisely got himself into a false position by giving 
tentative support to the idea of registration when he is not fully con- 
vinced of a need for such a scheme at all. These comments therefore must 
be to a certain extent autobiographical—a sort of case history of one 
person’s opinions. 

For many years I was opposed to all suggestions that we should estab- 
lish in New Zealand a formal register of Fellows and Associates. It 
seemed to me that we had too few competent librarians to make such a 
step either desirable or practicable; that our libraries were too diverse in 
place, type, size, and standard to provide a basis of sufficient strength and 
uniformity; and that the training offered by the N.Z.L.A. and later by 
the Library School gave sufficient incentive, and, with a sprinkling of 
overseas diplomas, gave a sufficient range of qualifications for our needs. 
About two years ago, however, it seemed that there was a fairly wide- 
spread feeling that we should have in New Zealand some scheme of 
registration, perhaps like that of the Library Association in Great Britain. 
I had myself no interest in the qualifications of Associate or Fellow, nor 
did I see, as a librarian concerned with building up a staff, any advantage 
in such a scheme. But I felt that I must, for this very reason, avoid a 
‘dog in the manger’ attitude; so I ceased to express opposition. In 1952 
I found myself on the Committee set up by Council to report on a scheme 
of registration. Even before the Committee first met in August Mr 
O’Reiliy, with characteristic energy and thoroughness, produced a de- 
tailed scheme as a basis of discussion. Although his ideas were profoundly 
different from mine, we did, as two Christchurch members of the Com- 
mittee, have a number of sessions trying to hammer out something 
mutually acceptable; and since last February we have continued this 
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process as members of the Christchurch quorum of the Committee of 
the Professional Section, to which the matter was naturally referred. 
Meantime other members of the Registration Committee and the Pro- 
fessional Section Committee, and members in general through Branches, 
have been expressing a wide variety of opinions. During these fifteen 
months I have come to see much force in Mr O’Reilly’s basic arguments. 
And he, with an admirable fairness and flexibility, has been ready to 
incorporate into his thoughts and detailed proposals a large proportion 
of the constructive comment that has been offered. The Registration 
Committee’s draft scheme, as it stands at this moment, is a vast improve- 
ment on Mr O’Reilly’s first proposals. 


EXTENT OF OPPOSITION 


It surprised me, however, as comments have been made by members 
and Branches of the Association, to find how many people have opposed 
the establishment of a registration scheme in any form, or at least doubted 
the need for it now. Hence I find that the assumption I made a couple of 
years ago was unjustified, and I want to look at the whole matter afresh. 
The one thing which seems to me quite certain is that our Association 
should not set up any Register until the scheme is approved in principle 
and in detail by an overwhelming majority of our librarian members. For 
it to be effective, such a scheme must be acceptable also to employing 
authorities of various sorts, but their recognition can only be expeeted 
gradually, and on the basis of a clear sanction from the profession itself. 

There are two questions which must be answered—separate but related. 
First, will the benefits of registration, even if only long-term, justify the 
effort and disadvantages? Second, has the scheme yet reached the stage 
at which no-one can suggest further improvement until it has been tried 
out for a time? Take the latter first. That so many changes have been 
made from July 1952 right up till now means indeed that the scheme is 
much better than it was; but also means that the process of improvement 
may not yet be at an end. It is troublesome and confusing to tamper with 
any constitutional machinery, though of course this sometimes has to be 
done. But a scheme like this, which aims to set standards and guide 
decisions, should be more than usually protected from ‘running repairs’. 
It would be worth while to delay another year or so now if this will give 
several stable years for the important period of consolidation. 

The benefits of a scheme of registration are persuasively set out in Mr 
O’Reilly’s contribution to this symposium and in other documents that 
have been circulated for discussion. I wish to add nothing beyond empha- 
sizing an advantage of these proposals which tends to be overlooked. 
The establishment of an Associateship will, once it is fairly well accepted, 
bridge the gap between those who have enjoyed a library school year 
and those who, by force of circumstances or by deliberate choice, have 
not. At present this gap tends to be widening though the reasons for it 
are largely artificial. Any change which makes it clearer that responsible 
librarians need both formal training (not necessarily full-time) and ex- 
perience seems worth considering. 


SoME DISADVANTAGES 


But it is the disadvantages of registration which I am bound to enumer- 
ate. At its best, the machinery for assessing applicants’ claims will be 
quite a burden to operate, demanding much time from already busy people 
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and causing them many headaches. Conversely, there will be heartburn- 
ings among rejected candidates and perhaps among those who hesitate 
even to risk being turned down. It has been suggested that those who 
have been granted registration will be more prone to professional snob- 
bery than is the case with present qualifications, because the attainment 
of either Associateship or Fellowship is less within the individual’s con- 
trol than is, say, the General Certificate. (One may feel, as I do, that it is 
regrettable if we have to take jealousy and pride into account, and that 
our profession’s members should be, if not above them, at least able to 
control them. But the very fact that these personal reactions, and the 
lessening of harmony they would bring, have been mentioned in com- 
ment upon the idea of registration shows that they must be weighed in 
our balance.) Another objection, also of a petty nature, is that the already 
extensive alphabetical decorations to which the names. of New Zealand 
librarians are prone would be joined by new five-letter groups. Perhaps 
the old letters would not be used when the new were permitted, but then 
the meaning would be different; and it would be difficult to deny the full 
designation in such places as formal lists of staff. Would it be practicable 
—and desirable—to have a register with no alphabetical by-products? 

There are, however, two fundamental questions. First, will the best 
scheme we can devise be accepted in a sufficiently whole-hearted way by 
the profession itself? To begin with, one wonders what the effect would 
be if a number of those clearly entitled to recognition declined to apply 
for or to accept registration. If only the older librarians acted thus, no 
doubt the situation would adjust itself in time. But will librarians, when 
recruiting their staff, find the new qualifications effective as a sort of 
mechanical ‘grading system’; or will they still wish to base their choice 
largely upon the sort of qualities that cannot easily be measured in letters? 
And the second question is, will employing authorities come to recognize 
our register, and act as the scheme on paper assumes that they will? It 
is difficult to feel happy about this, especially with the fragmentation of 
our employers into so many local bodies, university councils, and other 
types of authority. Registration will need to affect their decisions in 
matters of selection of staff, salary scales, position and type of work, 
and promotions. Very likely it would be easier—though not necessarily 
easy!—to have ‘A.N.Z.L.A.’ recognized on the main salary scales, now 
that they are tending towards a limited uniformity, than to ensure that 
all our administrative units act in accordance with a professional scheme 
of staffing rather than with their traditional individualism. And, frankly, 
I am not sure how desirable it is that they should. Let us remember the 
classic case of Archibald MacLeish and the American Library Associa- 
tion. At its best, the registration scheme could be a useful yard-stick for 
normal purposes; but I for one should not like to see the NZLA develop 
the sort of rigidity which prevails, for much stronger reasons, in the 
B.M.A. I keep recalling not only that the University of New Zealand has 
recently had some first class professors with low degrees or no degrees, 
but also that the man who is, in my opinion, by far the greatest of all 
New Zealand librarians has no formal library training or other profes- 
sional qualification. 

To summarize my own admittedly equivocal position, I am prepared 
to believe that, theoretically and ideally, Mr O’Reilly is right when he 
urges us to define professional work more closely, to organize our staffs 
correspondingly, and to establish a register whereby this can be set out 
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in personal terms. And it is fairly enough said that, if all these things 
should be done at all, then the sooner we start the better, especially if 
the benefits are not going to be fully reaped until after a settling-down 
period of up to twenty years. But I think that the case is not yet fully 
made, is far from being properly understood, and is still further from 
being widely and deliberately accepted. Before the Association takes any 
formal action we must have more time so that the yeast may finish cork- 
ing in the mixture, so that all members may make themselves fully aware 
of what is being cooked, and so that there may be a nearly unanimous 
agreement that the result will be acceptable fare for many years to come. 
One course would be to defer consideration for from two to five years. 
Another and perhaps better would be to proceed, not too hastily, as if 
the scheme were sure to be finally approved, to try out the machinery by 
the selection of the initial group of ‘Associates’, but not to grant anybody 
anything at all formal for a year or two. Then, if all went well, constitu- 
tional approval for the scheme, amended if need be, could come naturally 
between 1956 and 1960. Meantime, the correspondence columns of 
New Zealand Libraries would provide a useful means, complementary to 
branch and other discussion, of exchanging and developing our opinions. 
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LIBRARIES IN AMERICA 


T. B. O'NEILL 


THE following is a summary of a talk given to the Wellington Branch by 
Mr O'Neill, who recently returned from a visit overseas. 

Mr O'Neill stated that he had visited the United States in order to see 
examples of regional libraries and of branch systems in operation. For 
the first part of his stay he had been working with the Montgomery 
County Library, which served an area with a population of about 250,000, 
mainly composed of the outer fringes of suburban Washington. The 
service was new and good, though the financial support of about 1 dollar 

.per capita was not lavish by the best American standards. After two 
months ‘orientation’ there, he spent two months travelling with the aid of 
a Carnegie grant. 

At the start he felt that he had tended to judge American libraries by 
New Zealand standards (as modified by his English experience). But 
because of different social conditions and library development, this was 
not a fair way of looking at things. In general, there seemed to be a 
greater sense of strain in living in the United States, and the distinction 
between success and failure was more sharply drawn; this must be balanced 
against the high level of productivity. He was struck by the response of 
people he met—even when it was only for a few hours or a couple of days 
they were prepared to give him more than casual treatment. Another 
thing which impressed him was the number of people who lived ordinary, 
quiet lives. 

There was a great variety between one place and another, reflected in 
social differences and in forms of local government. In different states, 
there were different forms of local authority administration, and the source 
whence libraries derived their finance. The controlling bodies of libraries 
were generally not composed of elected representatives, but of appointed 
Trustees, who were frequently selected for their interest in and knowledge 
of matters pertaining to libraries. At one meeting he had attended of the 
Montgomery County Library Committee, he had been impressed with the 
knowledge its members had of the details of the system. Although there 
were differences in the way in which libraries obtained their financial 
support, in most cases it was on a rating basis, though there was one area 
in Massachusetts where the Dog Tax formed the basis of library finance, 
and another in Michigan where traffic fines served the same purpose! 

The size of the regional libraries he had seen varied greatly; the smallest 
was an area of 37,000 in Northern Wisconsin, while the largest, Los 
Angeles County, served nearly 2,000,000 people, and had 120 branches. 
Social and geographical difference meant differences in the way of running 
libraries. 

He was struck by the variation in professional attitudes among libraries 
in America; and instanced the contrasting attitudes towards fiction. At 
one end of the scale were certain libraries in New England which bought 
as much light fiction as they could afford; at the other, Mr Munn in 
Pittsburgh bought only a hundred titles of fiction in a year. Compared to 
New Zealand, Mr O’Neill found that the public library had a stronger 
place in the community. Their purpose nad been not only to eradicate 
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ignorance, but also to make good Americans, especially out of immigrants. 
The public school also shared this fundamental place in the American 
system, as shown by the burning issue of State aid to parochial schools. 

Another feature of American libraries was the stress they laid on public 
relations—to sell your library to the community seemed to be the yard- 
stick for comparison between different libraries The obtaining of public 
support was a vital matter to American librarians. In Montgomery County, 
with a good book-stock and a good staff, it was felt to be important that 
the library should be “sold” to the community. For one thing, there was 
far greater competition for people’s time, not only through the develop- 
ment of TV but also through organised amusements. The amount of 
reading of books in the United States was lower than in New Zealand. The 
desire for public support could, however, lead to different attitudes, as 
shown by the contrasting attitudes to light fiction mentioned earlier; 
among the New England libraries the aim was to have something for 
everybody, but at Pittsburgh the object was to win respect for the library 
as the place where the best only was to be found. (Pittsburgh did not 
seem to be a widely-used library system, and had a small number of 
comparatively large branches). 

There was a differing attitude to authority or authoritariansism in 
America; a librarian running a rental collection on qualitative lines 
would not feel that he could say what was a good novel, and what was 
not, and any man in the street would feel that he was entitled to his 
opinion and as good a judge as the librarian. The Pittsburgh attitude was 
more typical as that of the larger city libraries, especially in the standard 
of buying, which, in fiction, had been reflected after the report of the 
Public Library Inquiry. The aid of public relations policy in general was 
not to raise the level of reading of borrowers, but to get more people in 
and using the library. There was a great deal of emphasis placed on work 
with children and young people; in the United States there was far more 
attention given to this than to adult services. 


REGIONAL LIBRARIES 


Mr O'Neill said that he had visited a number of regional libraries, 
which varied considerably. By a regional library he meant one covering 
more than one comparable local authority. Some county libraries had 
taken over town services in their area. Thus in Montgomery County, 
eight out of ten towns were incorporated in the County for library pur- 
poses. 

The problem which had struck him most was what sort of service to 
give after units had been established (in New Zealand the first problem 
was to get larger units). Thus Vermont had a statewide service (a state 
with about one-fifth the population and one-tenth the area of New Zealand) 
organised in five regions, which was satisfactory from the regional point 
of view, but they didn’t have enough money. The books were in poor 
condition, the staff small and untrained. There was one small bookmobile. 
Merely to have a satisfactory area was not in itself a solution. 

In Northern Wisconsin, one area consisted of two counties with a 
population of about 40,000, where the service had been started with a 
State grant. From the experience here (and in Fraser Valley) there was an 
obvious problem of what to do when the original support for the demon- 
stration ceased. In this case, the two counties had disagreed at a referen- 
dum on the continuation of the service. Of the Fraser Valley scheme, 
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Mr O’Neill said that he had gained the impression that the service was 
running down through lack of adequate local financing over a long period 
of years; there had been a gradual decline in the book-stock, and in staff, 
through salaries not keeping in line with those paid elsewhere. Thus, 
although the areas in these cases were satisfactory, they had settled down 
eventually to too low a level. The moral seemed to be that initial State 
grants or demonstrations in rural areas are not enough: continuous 
assistance is necessary for a reasonable standard of service. 

On the question of urban and rural connection, he cited two instances: 
in Yakima, Washington, a fruit-growing valley, with a total population of 
about 70,000, three counties had amalgamated with the Yakima City 
Library, and this had worked successfully. In the same state, in the large 
city of Seattle, there was a large city and a large County (King County) 
Library in the same place. The other instance was in Cleveland, where 
one county had been part of the city library, but it was decided to separate 
on the grounds that a large city system had a different outlook to rural 
areas. Thus vital factors were the area and the relative size of the city 
which was serving the surrounding rural area as well as its own popula- 
tion—Yakima was a smallish city. 

After seeing half a dozen or so large libraries, one felt that one didn’t 
want to see any more—they were all good, but there was no variety. There 
was far more variety in the county libraries, and their experiences were 
relevant for New Zealand in different aspects. One thing which he felt 
was that there was some advantage in a piecemeal build up in working 
for a regional area. In Vermont, the service was administered from satis- 
factory areas, but the problem was to improve the service, which was not 
so easy if the day-to-day routine job consumed all the time. Some point 
was needed as a lever to agitate from. One could start with something 
small, and move by mutations to a satisfactory area, each change being 
something further to impress people with. Inevitably financial support is 
limited. Similarly, a regional service should be limited so that what there 
is of it is good. The chances of more money are better than with an ambi- 
tious service run on a shoe-string. If a start was made with a low level 
of co-operation, one could obtain support for rising later to a higher 
level. Thus a co-operative book-selection scheme (or even only co-opera- 
tive purchasing and cataloguing) could be used as a publicity argument. 
While the organisation was being improved, a better case was being put 
up for a better level still. But what counts to start with is staff. In a poorly 
staffed area, not much could be done. It is a long but necessary job to 
build up staffs of qualified or at least informed people at local points. 
The places that really count are the potential regional centres—towns with 
seven to eight thousand people or more. The way regional service is 
approached will determine the end result. It was not something to be 
attained for its own sake, but for the quality of service given, and for this 
the people working in public libraries are the vital factor. Good people 
can give good service, and develop the support to maintain it. 
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LIBRARIES AND THE BOOK 
TRADE 


SOME COMMENTS 
D. B. PAUL 


THERE are two pieces in the March issue of New Zealand Libraries which 
I have only belatedly read, which seem to me to require comment from 
the book trade. 

It appears from the Presidential address that Mr Perry considers that, 
as long as libraries are adequately looked after, any limitations on the 
supply of books for sale and consequently any concern about the welfare 
and quality of publishing and bookselling are outside their scope and 
concern. Referring to restrictions on the importation of books through 
exchange control, he says: ‘If we are hurt we will squeal, but so far I have 
no information that we have been hurt.’ The Standing Executive Commit- 
tee of the Association is reported in the same issue as having decided to 
refuse to co-operate with the booksellers in their protest against exchange 
control on books. 

The occasion which caused a call for joint action in opposing exchange 
control on books has now happily passed (no thanks are apparently due 
to the Library Association); but the attitude of librarians here to problems 
which affect all those who have to do with books appears so very different 
from the attitude of librarians in Britain and elsewhere, in somewhat 
similar circumstances, that I thought this disparity should be brought to 
the attention of members of ths Association. If this disparity is due to a 
feeling of grievance against the book trade in this country, it is better that 
it should be fully expressed. 


CO-OPERATION IN BRITAIN 


There have been two notable occasions in Britain in which publishers, 
booksellers, public librarians and readers came together to defend the 
book-trade generally against the Government. The first was the suggested 
imposition of a purchase tax on books, and the second the possible 
abrogation of the Net Book Agreement which regulates the maintenance 
of the price of books. The first case was one in which libraries had a direct 
pecuniary interest as their book fund would have been immediately and 
directly affected, but in the second case, in order to maintain the structure 
of a stable book trade, public librarians resisted the introduction of a 
scheme which would have enabled (at least in the short run) bigger discount 
to be given to the public libraries. I would suggest that Mr Perry read the 
article contributed by Mr W. A. Munford, the City Librarian of Cam- 
bridge, to a volume Books are essential (Deutsch, 1951) issued to oppose 
the abolition of the Net Book Agreement. May I quote from Mr Mun- 
ford’s remarks: 

‘Healthy publishing, prosperous bookselling and good library services 
are interdependent. Each link in the chain of distributors is of importance 
to all the others, and a danger if weak. If the British book trade is to be 
encouraged to progress in the future, as during the past fifty years, then 
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my vote as a librarian, as a possible book buyer and as a citizen, is cast 
unhesitatingly for the continuance of the net book agreement.’ 

Mr Munford points out that adequate price protection for the distribu- 
tors makes it possible for the bookseller to purchase an adequate stock, 
and he does not expect that facilities for the examination of books before 
purchase for himself and his staff could be provided apart from price 
protection such as provided in Britain by the net book agreement. 

Might I, before passing to some of Mr Perry’s other remarks, quote 
another British librarian, Mr Lionel McColvin. Mr McColvin is concerned 
to say how much the welfare of all those concerned with books is bound 
up together, and in doing so he emphasises that the librarian is concerned 
with the circulation of good books, and not merely with lending them. 
‘If too many people, able to buy, are content to borrow, the time will come 
when it won’t be a payable proposition to publish and sell-certain types of 
book at all’; and clearly many of these are books which no librarian would 
like to see disappearing or diminishing in numbers. 


New ZEALAND BOOKSELLERS’ TERMS 

Mr Perry is apparently not satisfied, and implies that other librarians 
are not satisfied, either with the price or the service given by New Zealand 
booksellers. He thinks that there could be reductions in price and he also 
wants improvements in service. Mr Munford points out that ‘if we value 
our public library service then we must accept the fact that it cannot be 
provided cheaply’. A bookseller who provides a good service either to his 
private customers or to his library customers also cannot do the job 
cheaply either in Britain or New Zealand. 

An English example is in point. Blackwells of Oxford is a bookshop 
famous for its service all over the world; but Blackwells find the cost of 
the service they give so high that they give no discount to libraries on new 
books. (Mr Blackwell said so recently in the Bookseller). Yet many 
libraries deal with them—some I think from New Zealand. 

Under the terms of the Library Association’s agreement with New 
Zealand booksellers, every book can be ordered on indent by a New 
Zealand library at prices (freight paid) ranging from 20% to 6% less than 
an English library can buy from Blackwells. It doesn’t seem that on this 
score New Zealand libraries have any ground for complaint that the prices 
they are paying are too high. 

ARE LIBRARIES WHOLESALE CUSTOMERS? 

Mr Perry also claims that the Public Library is a wholesale customer 
and should be treated as such by the book-trade. Now a wholesaler is 
usually thought of as a person or firm who sells goods in bulk, many items 
of a kind together. There are certain economies involved in selling many 
items of the same thing which do not apply when a purchaser buys only 
one of each. A Public Library indeed buys many items but it buys (almost 
always) one of each. Mr Perry also said that ‘libraries were never granted 
terms which could be described as wholesale terms’. This is an assertion 
of fact, and not of opinion, and just isn’t true. My own firm never gives to 
trade customers as large a discount as the indent terms it gives to public 
libraries. The highest wholesale discount in New Zealand given by any 
wholesaler is no greater than the highest indent discount, and the whole- 
salers who give it obtain from the publishers extra discount for wholesale 
purposes only. The additional discount is not available to a bookseller on 
books he intends to sell to a Public Library. 
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If Mr Perry really means that Public Libraries should be entitled to buy 
from the publisher direct on trade terms, he should have made it clear, 
and he should also have pointed out that he is seeking a change in the 
policy of British publishers, who have never supplied books direct to 
Public Libraries. The reasons for this are of course wrapped up with the 
belief that the publisher’s main concern is to keep up a healthy retail book 
trade to act as its distributor. The arguments for this could be developed 
at length if there were room here. I will only say that in America where 
Public Libraries are entitled to trade terms the dominance of the best seller 
is more marked than in England and it may not be far fetched to find some 
slight casual link between these two facts. (Incidentally, the National Book 
Leagues’ journal Books has shown recently how small a proportion of 
publisher’s output is bought by the public libraries.) Mr Perry’s remarks 
seem to the uninitiated to reflect on the book trade here, and to suggest 
that the New Zealand book trade is preventing Public Libraries from 
receiving wholesale terms which they would otherwise get. 


INDENT ORDERS 


I would also like to challenge Mr Perry’s implied assumption that 
‘relatively little work’ has to be done by the bookseller in connection with 
indent orders. No doubt city libraries are beyond reproach in this matter, 
but it is not unprecedented for a bookseller to have to copy with inade- 
quate or inaccurate information about author, title and publisher in Public 
Library orders. I am not in fact sure that to do library indents accurately 
and expeditiously at the present maximum discount of 25° is a paying 
proposition at all, in view of present overhead costs. Obviously Mr 
Blackwell would not take the business. For a book published in England at 
30s. (not a ‘colonial terms’ book) for which he pays the publisher the same 
as a New Zealand bookseller, but much less for freight and packing, 
(probably 2d. as against Is. 4d. or Is. 6d.) Blackwells charge a Public Lib- 
rary 30s. On indent a Public Library here pays a New Zealand Bookseller 
27s. (36s. less 25°) and that 27s. includes freight from London. A book- 
seller in England who did give discount would charge an English Public 
Library 27s. I fail to see that the New Zealand librarian has a grievance 
about all this, especially when one remembers that for a ‘colonial terms’ 
book at 30s., he would pay not 27s. but 24s. 

The one thing that seems to me to be beyond challenge is the adequacy 
of library discounts, and specially indent discounts. Booksellers who give 
good service just can’t give more. About prices to the public there can be 
more argument. I personally believe that New Zealand prices can be 
justified on the basis that they permit good bookselling and good service; 
but they do little more than this for a bookshop which concentrates on 
stocking a wide range of ‘literary’ and/or technical books and carry little 
in the way of best-sellers. I think it is no secret that some such shops have 
had difficult times lately. 

I think the libraries should be able, at present prices and at stock 
discounts, to claim and get extremely good service from New Zealand 
booksellers, and I think they would be wise to insist that they do; but 
demands for both better service and higher discounts are mutually incon- 
sistent. 

I would disagree with Mr Perry in thinking that ability to give good 
service is dependent upon having an agent in London. A good New 
Zealand bookseller can do the usual Public Library commissions well, if 
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he takes the trouble and many of us, I think, do. For out of print require- 
ments an account with a good English second-hand bookseller may be 
an advantage. But a New Zealand bookseller can, in these days of air- 
mail, readily advertise in the Clique and so have the advantage of ransack- 
ing any British second-hand bookseller’s stock: but second-hand buying 
is, in any case, a separate problem. 

I was interested also in Mr Perry’s confidence in centralization— 
‘corporate indent arrangements . . . orders routed through a single bureau’. 
I am not certain that increased speed and efficiency would necessarily 
result, and I think that not even all public libraries would have such touch- 
ing faith in his methods. 

Though in this article I speak only for myself and not for the Associated 
Booksellers, I have risked writing at length. Mr Perry says the subject of 
bookseller’s prices comes up regularly at conferences, but, as far as I can 
remember, New Zealand Libraries has not previously reported at any 
length either comments or complaints. Now that dissatisfactions have 
been put on public record, I think there is some reason for a full and I 
hope a reasoned reply from a bookseller. 

I cannot help suspecting that the failure of libraries to co-operate with 
the book trade in combating a threat to the world of books generally is 
rooted in antagonism to the bookseller who, the librarian vaguely feels, 
is doing him down. Such suspicions should be established or withdrawn. 
If they continue more damage may be done. 





COUNTRY LIBRARIANS 


For those books you rarely see in the country 
bookshop but would like to add to your shelves, 
Modern Books is the answer. 

We specialise in books for the cultured reader 
(while catering as well for the popular taste). 
Classics, foreign translations, music, art, literary 
criticism, drama - these are some of the spheres in 
which Modern Books’ range is hard to equal. 


Why not see for yourself on your next trip to the 
capital ? 


MODERN BOOKS 


48A MANNERS STREET, WELLINGTON 





Say you saw their advertisement in New Zealand Libraries 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


NOMINATIONS FOR ELECTION OF NZLA COUNCIL 


NOMINATIONS for nine ordinary members of Council for the year 1954-55 
close with the Returning Officer, New Zealand Library Association, 
c/o National Library Service, Private Bag, Wellington, at 5 p.m. on 
Wednesday, 21st January, 1954. 

Nominations for the following officers to be elected at the Annual 
Meeting will be received by the Secretary, c/o NZLA Conference, Nelson, 
up to the time of the meeting on 26th February, 1954: Patron, President, 
Vice-President, Hon. Secretary, Hon. Assistant Secretary (if any), Hon. 
Editor, Hon. Auditor, Hon. Counsel and Hon. Solicitor. 

Nomination forms and copies of the rules of the Association may be 
obtained on application to the acting-Secretary. 


REMITS AND NOTICES OF MOTION 


ReMits and notices of motion for discussion at conference and at the 
annual meeting must be received by 13th January 1954. Please send them 
to the Acting-Secretary well before that date if possible, so that they 
may be circulated for discussion among branches and sections. 

Members are reminded that a list of hotels in Nelson was published in 
the April bulletin. They are advised to book accommodation as soon as 
possible. National Airways are now accepting bookings for this period, 
and your local NAC office will give you detailed information about times 
of flights, etc. 


NZLA MEMBERSHIP 


FROM time to time questions have been asked regarding the division of 
membership between personal and the various types of institutional 
member, and the relative proportion of the Association’s income con- 
tributed by them. At the request of the Standing Executive Committee, 
the Acting-Secretary prepared a table showing this information, based 
on the 1952 figures. The Committee decided that this should be published 
in New Zealand Libraries for the information of members. 


Type of Member Number Total Subscriptions 
Personal 353 3 0 
Government Departments 30 175 1 0 
Miscellaneous Institutional Members 11 26 3 O 
Schools 113 1146 7 0 
Training Colleges and Education Boards 9 27 6 .0 
Universities 6 58 16 0 
Public Libraries 115 415 16 0O 


£1,141 12 0 


It is obvious that no one section dominates the Association’s finances 
to the exclusion of other groups; in other words, there is no single group 
which can call the piper’s tune. 


WANTED TO BUY 


THE Howick Borough Council wishes to purchase a copy of Jolliffe, 
Local Government in Counties and Boroughs, 6th edition. Replies to 
Town Clerk, P.O. Box 13, Howick. 
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FICTION LIST 


MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT TO NZLA LIST 


AUTHOR GRADINGS 
Standard 
Promising 
Popular—fair standard 
Popular 


POPULARITY 
is indicated by asterisks (maximum three) 
after the title gradings 


TITLE GRADINGS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

Highest level: wholly free 

Second level: mainly free 

Third level: equally free and rental 

Fourth level: mainly rental 

Fifth level: no particular recom- 
mendation 

Stock commercial level: wholly 
rental 

Oo May cause offence 


1. STANDARD TITLES BY ESTABLISHED AUTHORS 


Anand, Mulk Raj, 1905-. A. Private - of an 
Indian prince. Hutchinson, 1953. 12s. 6d. 
‘Dr Anand is in the widest sense a political 
novelist; he sees his characters and their 
actions in relation to India and also in 
relation to the world outside India. This 
is one of the chief sources of his strength, 
as is very plainly shown in his new novel, 
a most impressive work and his finest 
novel for many years..—Walter Allen, 
NSN 5-9-53. A** 

Bridge, Ann, pseud. 

"Malley, Mary Dolling (Sanders) lady, 
1889-. AB. A place to stand. Chatto, 
1953. 12s. 6d. Set in Budapest in 1941 
‘its heroine the young daughter of an 
American businessman, who by helping 
a family of Polish refugees to safety as 
the Germans arrive, discovers what it 
means to be an adult and a European. 
To some extent Mrs Bridge is the Char- 
lotte Yonge of our times: each new 

k . has the same moral purpose 
behind it.’- Marghanita Laski, Observer 
5-7-53. AB**. 

Godden, Rumer, 1907-. A. Kingfishers catch 
fire. Macmillan, 1953. 12s. 6d. ‘Miss 
Godden has left Utopian satire to return 
to India, to Kashmir where Sophie, a 
young widow with two children, seeks 
happy simplicity among the natives in a 
remote hill-village.’— ,Marghanita Laski, 
Observer 5-7-53. AB** 

Heppenstall, Rayner, 1911-. A. The lesser 
infortune. Cape, 1953. 12s. 6d. ‘the vicissi- 
tudes of an unpretentious intellectual who, 
when called to the Army and responding 
not unwillingly, found he could not “take 
it”, and was indeed declared psycho- 
logically unfit . . . A sensitive register of 
the wartime climate on the whole nation.’ 
—Daniel George, Bookman Je °53. A. 

Lessing, Doris May, 1919-. A. Five. Joseph, 
1953. 12s. 6d. Five short novels, of which 
four are set in South Africa. ‘Miss Lessing 
draws her material from contemporary 


life. She is as well aware of social and 
racial problems as any good journalist. 
But her primary interest is in people | as 
individuals — than as social types.'"— 
TLS 17-7-53. 

Moravia, Alberto, at 
Pincherle, Alberto, 1907-. A. Time of 
indifference. Secker and Warburg, 1953. 
12s. 6d. Published in 1929, now first trans- 
lated. ‘In Signor Moravia’s writing the 
energy is supple and beautiful. It can 
spring or relax. In this novel it has poig- 
nant play because his subject is the un- 
happiness of youth—a brother and sister 
whose family life is so persistently squalid 
and hypocritical that it has lamed their 
natures.’"—Giles Romilly, NSN 12-9-53. 
Ab**, 

Paton, Alan, 1903-. A. Too late the phalarope 
Cape, 1953. 10s. . ‘An Aristotelian 
tragedy of the Afrikaner Bible Belt told 
in a measured Biblical-poetical language 
which has considerable dignity and 
eloquence. I don’t think it quite comes off. 
Mr Paton has a good deal of power, but 
not enough to force the unreality of his 
frame of moral reference upon a modern 
—_ which has moved a long way from 

t.—J. D. Scott, NSN 29-8-53. A** 

Seeert, Francis, 1902-. A. The chariot. Gol- 
lancz, 1953. 12s. 6d. ‘Mr Stuart is not bad 
on the shifts and humiliations of extreme 
poverty, but Orwell was yr far better.’— 
J. D. Scott, NSN 29-8-53. 

Toynbee, Theodore Philip, is16. A. The 
garden to the sea. MacGibbon and Kee, 
1953. 12s. 6d. ‘Important as a formal 
invention, one of the very few in English 
fiction since the days of Joyce and Mrs 
Woolf. It is important also for the honesty 
with which it explores the struggle in all 
of us between love and death. The writing 
is sometimes beautiful [but] the 
artifice of the form imposes on it a re- 
currently stilted air.—G. S. Fraser, 
Observer 26-7-53. Ab*. 


2. SELECTED TITLES BY NEW AUTHORS AND IMPROVED TITLES BY 
OTHER AUTHORS 


Auchincloss, Louis. A law for the lion. Gol- 
lancz, 1953. 12s. 6d. ‘Mr Auchincloss 
creates characters very deftly and il- 
luminates them with wit, but, having 
invented them, he does not seem quite 
to know what to do with them.’—Walter 
Allen, NSN 5-9-53. AB*. 

Born, Edith de. Daughter of the house. Chap- 
man and Hall, 1953. 12s. 6d. ‘an extremely 
intelligent and fine-tempered piece of 


work, precise and pointed in statement, 
spare and ironical in feeling, the novel is 
always lucid in purpose without some- 
how being quite lucid enough.’—R. D. 
Charques, Spectator 7-8-53. AB*. 
Brace, Gerald Warner, 1901-. The spire. 
odder, 1953. 13s. 6d. ‘deals with the 
small college of Wyndham, which has 
acquired a comparatively liberal Presi- 
dent . . . The intense seriousness with 
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which the academicians carry on their 
petty warfare is excellently conveyed and 
[it] contains a gallery of portraits ,from 
the self-deceiving President to the aes- 
thete who has his cigarettes sent from 
London, as good as anything of the kind 
in recent fiction.—TLS 4-9-53. AB*. 

Clune, Henry W., 1892-. By his own hand. 
Collins, 1953. 15s. ‘There are wooden 
and wordy moments, but the over-all 
effect is vital enough to sustain the interest 
through a very long book. Saturated with 
the “props” and manners of yesteryears, 
it is more solid than brilliant and more 
dramatic than as *—Charles Lee, 
SRL 29-11-52. 

Fermor, Patrick Leigh, The violins of Saint- 
Jacques. Murray and Verschoyle, 1953. 
8s. 6d. First published in ‘The Cornhill’ 
earlier this year. ‘a brilliantly contrived 
“nouvelle” . . . a hybrid fruit of rare and 
tantalizing flavour.—TLS 3-7-53. Ab*. 

Jenkins, Robin. Happy for the child. Lehmann, 
1953. 12s. 6d. ‘an excellent novel about 
the growing pains of childhood, par- 
ticularly in the restraint which preserves 
him from the common error of attributing 
a kind of sensibility to the child which 
belongs more properly to his adult 
creator..—TLS 3-6-53. Ab*. 

Monsarrat, Nicholas, 1910-. The story of 
Esther Costello. Cassell, 1953. 10s. 6d. 
Novel of the exploitation of a deaf, 
dumb and blind girl. ‘A pointless and 
ugly piece of work . . . Doubtless what 
Mr Monsarrat relates could occur, since 
in this world anything can happen at any 
time anywhere. But that does not justify 
a novel, and [this] whatever its author’s 
intentions, doesn’t amount to more than 
a bit of dingy sensationalism. *"—Walter 
Allen, NSN 5-9-53. ab** 

Palazzeschi, Aldo. The Materassi sisters; tr. 
from the Italian by Angus Davidson. 
Secker and Warburg, 1953. 15s. A story 
of two middle-aged spinsters living out- 
side Florence who have made a fortune 
by making elaborate underwear for the 
aristocracy and what happens when an 
adopted nephew comes to live with them. 
‘a superbly funny account of the female 
sex, in all its farmyard variety—into which 
erupts an impertinent, high-spirited ban- 
tam.’—A. Rhodes, Listener 16-7-53. AB*. 

Phillips, John, pseud. 

Marquand, John Phillips, 1924-. The 
second happiest day. Joseph, 1953. 12s. 6d. 
Author is son of Marquand. ‘a 
story about American boys declining into 
manhood and about the girls who wilt 


alongside them . . . The home life of most 
of them is one of ‘plutocracy, but there are 
also some “sensitive intruders’ from = 
unprivileged and poorer caste . . 
strongly built book with a style of ail, 
gence and wit..—Giles Romilly, NSN 
22-8-53. AB*. 

Pietrkiewicz, Jerzy. The knotted cord. Heine- 
mann, 1953. 7s. 6d. A first novel by a 
Polish scholar living in England. ‘Mr 
Pietrkiewicz is a poet, and “The Knotted 
Cord” is a poet’s novel, the author of 
which is to be congratulated upon his 
treatment of the English language . . . 
He has drawn what seems to be an im- 
pressively—sometimes repulsively— real- 
istic picture of , Polish peasant life.’— 
TLS 19-6-53. Ab 

Rooke, Daphne, old. Ratoons. Gollancz, 
1953. 12s. 6d. Recounts fifty years in the 
life of a farming family on the coast of 
Natal. ‘Its real interest seems to me to 
lie in the incidental account of the infiltra- 
tion of the Indians in South Africa. As 
a novel I found it unsatisfactory because 
of the absence of any point of view, any 
implied set of values by which the results 
narrated might be judged. *—Walter Allen, 
NSN 5-9-53. AB*. 

Ross, Nancy (Wilson), 1905-. B. Time’s corner. 
Collins, 1953. 12s. 6d. ‘a meritorious 
curiosity. On the one hand a story of a 
girl who goes into a House of Retreat 
in a white cap to recover from a love- 
affair with a married man, and finds faith 
on the last page. On the other hand it is 
a study of various effects of drugs on 
drug addicts.—Giles Romilly, NSN 
22-8-53. AB*. 

Sanford, John B. 1904-. The land that touches 
mine. Cape, 1953. 12s. 6d. ‘Mr Sanford’s 

4 story of an American deserter has glaring 
and severe faults . but he is a writer 

adl whose experiments, ‘whether they lead 
anywhere or not, are redeemed by their 
incidental felicities . . . Altogether this is 
the work of a novelist with power, a vivid 
feeling for language and a wholly praise- 
worthy desire to avoid the well-worn ruts 
of the novel.".—TLS 22-5-53. AB*. 

Lae a. The apprentice. Cape, 1953. 

“Has told the story of this un- 
ng youth up to the age of manhood 
with delicacy and understanding. He intro- 
duces with skill the complicated politics 
and religious divisions of Belfast a genera- 
tion ago, and offers sketches of half-a- 
dozen workmen who are sufficiently 
individualized to be much more than 
mere types..—TLS 10-4-53. AB*. 


5. REPRINTS AND RETRANSLATIONS (EXCLUDING FREQUENTLY 
REPRINTED WORKS) 


Colette, Sidonie Gabrielle Claudine, 1873-. A 
My mother’s house and Sido. Secker and 
Warburg, 1953. 12s. 6d. ‘It is in the first 
place a portrait of the writer’s mother 
Sido, built up through a collection of 
fragments into an engaging whole . . 
In painting the natural world her pen 
often takes wing, faced with intangibles 
it is apt to wander away down a purple 
passage . . . Her zest for life, her mischief 
and her earthiness, however, she com- 
municates splendidly..—Honor Tracy, 
NSN 13-6-53. A*. 

Gide, Andre Paul Guillaume, 1869-1951. A. 
The immoralist and The Vativan cellars; 
tr. from the French by Dorothy Bussy. 
Cassell, 1953. 8s. 6d. and 10s. 6d. Two 


additions to the standard English edition 
now being produced by two publishers 
in conjunction. ‘Show him at his most 
ironical, discussing with admirable light- 
ness of touch problems that enable him 
to expand and explain his highly indi- 
vidualistic viewpoint . . . [both} volumes 
are admirably translated..—TLS 8-5-53. A. 

Powell, Anthony, 1905-. A. What’s become of 
Waring? Heinemann, 1953. 12s. 6d. 
First published 1939. ‘the only example of 
what I Shall term Mr Powell’s “‘middle 
manner” In style he has dropped the 
last traces of pertness, has proceeded to 
high maturity, and has not yet become 
in the least labyrinthine. *—Simon Raven, 
Listener 4-6-53. A*. 
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